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me, how can I renounce my present circle for it ? The difference 
surely between the act which we call self-denying and that which 
we call self-assertive cannot depend merely on the relative keenness 
of interest in the selves that are asserted or denied. But passing 
this over, the " real distinction," and we may add the real difficulty, 
appears when we consider the apparently contradictory ideals cor- 
responding respectively to the two formulae which, in our ordinary 
moral judgment, we seem to approve, and ask in respect to them 
which of them is supreme? Are we to "make the best of our- 
selves," or are we, at the expense of our best selves, to make for 
the best world for others? Mr. Mackenzie's answer seems to be 
that this is a difficulty affecting practice in which Ethics has 
nothing to say. Ethics has done its part when it defines the ideal 
as "the realization of a completely rational universe." Perhaps 
he is right ; but had he been less pressed for space, we might have 
expected from him some hints as to the considerations which under 
modern conditions may help us in its practical solution. Thus it 
seems obvious that, as a rule, the man of greater social utility in 
these times is not the man who at an early stage has exercised strict 
self-restraint in the matter of his predominating interests, but the 
man who has made the best use of his opportunities to acquire 
knowledge and experience in the field in which his talents lie, and 
to which therefore presumably inclination points. This, however, is 
the one (unavoidable) defect of this excellent manual : that it does 

not give more. 

J. H. Muirhead. 

London. 

Der Entwickelungsgang der Kantischen Ethik bis zur Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft. Von Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, 
D.Ph. Berlin: Mayer & Muller, 1894. Pp.106. 
The author of the present treatise is a son of the founder and 
leader of the German Society for Ethical Culture (the Berlin 
astronomer, Professor William Foerster), and a pupil of the Frei- 
burg philosopher, Professor Aloys Riehl. His acute, laborious, 
and thorough work is a valuable contribution to the better under- 
standing of Kant. With the data heretofore existing, one could 
hardly form an idea of the continuity in the development of the 
Kantian ethics, and it rather seemed as if Kant's practical phi- 
losophy were divided into two sharply-marked periods, the first of 
which was ruled by eudemonism, whilst the second rejected this 
principle as the opposite of morality. Dr. Foerster has made use 
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not only of all the precritical (vorkritischen) ethical utterances of 
Kant that have been hitherto known, but of a fragment on moral 
philosophy from his Literary Remains, which has been published 
in the twenty-fourth volume of Rudolf Reicke's Altpreussiche 
Monatsschrift, and, also, of a manuscript collection of hitherto un- 
published ethical reflections by Kant, in the possession of Professor 
Benno Erdmann, who placed it at Dr. Foerster's disposal. In this 
way the author has succeeded in reconstructing in its essential out- 
lines the historical preparation for the moral system of Kant. For 
good reasons he puts the date of the important fragment of Reicke 
at about the year 1774, whilst Reicke assigned it to the eighties. 
Reicke's fragment entirely diifers from the later system of strict 
duty, in proposing as the moral principle a form of eudemonism, — 
viz., self-satisfaction; and as to method, it contradicts the princi- 
ples, which Kant, in part in the " Critique of Pure Reason," and 
definitively in the "Critique of Practical Reason," indicated as 
alone applicable to investigations in moral philosophy. It must 
have originated not only before the elaboration of the doctrine of 
the Categorical Imperative, but also before the discovery of Tran- 
scendental Freedom. It represents the transitional stage from mate- 
rial to formal principles in the Kantian ethics. 

To the same transitional period (between 1770 and 1772), Dr. 
Foerster assigns Kant's Lectures on Metaphysics, published by 
Politz (placed by Emil Arnoldt after 1781), which contain some 
remarkable ethical reflections. And in this same period the author 
puts, also, some remarks of Kant from Erdmann's collection, which 
he uses. 

From these utterances of Kant, first given to the world in Dr. 
Foerster's treatise, I should like to quote this: "The feeling of 
life is increased in sensation, but I feel a greater life in voluntary 
movement, and I feel the greatest principle of life in Morality." 
(JDas Gefiihl des Lebens ist in der Empfindung grosser, aber ichfiihle 
ein grosseres Leben in der ■willkurlichen Belebung, und ichfiihle das 
grosste Principium des Lebens in der Moralitat.~) Kant's effort in 
this last precritical period was to win the highest approval for 
morality, which can be known independently of experience, and 
can be designated therefore as universally valid, — an approval, 
which, according to him, attaches itself to the good, since the 
latter brings freedom with it, and this signifies the highest ascent 
of life. But Kant was not able to maintain this stand-point long, 
and passed over to the self-legislation of the Pure Practical Reason. 
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Dr. Foerster's treatise gives not only an excellent account of the 
precritical ethics of Kant, but it contains, also, well-considered 
judgments on Kant's ethical system. Quite correct is his remark, 
that the idea of the moral law as a means for freeing man from the 
dominion of sense, governs more or less the entire Kantian Ethics, 
and allows the social origin and the social mission of morality to 
retreat into the background, just as the doctrine of the salvation 
of the soul has done in many periods of Christian ethics. 

Among the factors that helped to form Kant's view of life, Dr. 
Foerster justly makes prominent the pietistical education which 
he received (something which, in my opinion, he might have still 
more emphasized), as well as the influence of Wolff, of Rousseau, 
and the English philosophers. Rousseau's influence was — as the 
author rightly maintains — far more powerful than that of the Eng- 
lishmen. 

This excellent treatise will undoubtedly meet with the recogni- 
tion among specialists which it deserves. 

G. von Gizycki. 

University of Berlin. 

The Christian Ethic. By William Knight, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. London : 
John Murray, 1893. 

This little book reproduces in a clear and pleasant style the cur- 
rent estimate of the contrast between Christian and Pagan Ethics. 
It seems true, as the author maintains, that there is no impossibility 
in ascertaining the general or fundamental features of Christian 
Morality. In an interesting section of the Prolegomena to Ethics, 
the late Professor Green furnished some aids to such an estimate, 
and to bring together the essence of this and other representations 
in a popular form would have been a task worth attempting. Pro- 
fessor-Knight's work, however, is more direct, indeed, than such a 
study would have been, but is also less profound and less precise. 
In laying principal stress on the universal mission of Christianity 
as prescribed by its doctrine of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, I imagine that he is on safe ground. When 
he further proceeds to approve the common-place estimate, accord- 
ing to which individual immortality is a central Christian doctrine, 
and one of the most powerful of moral levers, we are in more 
debatable territory. The virtue of " self-sufficience" — though its 
alleged relation to a Greek virtue of autarkeia seems to cover 



